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Abstract 

T!iis was a five part invootigation of th& cnangs in ^ 
Ivstelliiyenc© distribution in a l86 square siile araas o”, 

Iowa between the years 19hl-h3 and 1961 one am 

two identify th© changao liaTing Flace wnils 

three throu£?h five identify oomo oi the Cciuses, 
conaiatGd of 1,97^ students. The data 
intellectu; 1 level of the chUdran wnose 

their livto from farming had risen significanoly during th© 
w©nty»yea/p©riod. This was not true of the control 
which consisted of all the rural children of the sama _ geographic 
area whose parents did not farm. The mean of 
r^ai^ained constant, th© ueper 20 percent rose wldle t!is 

lolsresnt w«nt still louer. Ssle«tlYS 
, be an active factor in this process as was an unidentixico -lactoi 

or factors in the ©nvi-roitvent of the fariii children 
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From studying Army Alpha Data, Johnson <1918 ) reported tho average IQ 
of the acate of Iowa to be 102. Five years ago a study of intelligence 
la Iowa by Shouwnlter (19^9) showed the IQ of the Iowa school child 

'.a be liO as covspared tltb. tl-.a earlier score of 102, and tha nauronal 
average of 100 from the Mw Alpta Btta. In the study by Shoxraiter the 
children were divided into strata by the size of the community. There 
was a tendency for the percent of IQa above 12S to increase with the alee 

of the coraainity with the ssoeptlon of the last strata (oltiss areas 100,0.j0/ 

, . . ,..4- Yns M Tjrie siiiallfest in spsi’c'sels' 

This meant that the parcen'oage iQ*s cibo^s 

populated areas* 

Since World War II, oeonoaic conditions for fam families have 
changed drastically. Eldriclge (1962) stated that though nonfarm iacoma 
rose substantially during the 19y0~60 period, total far»i inco« dropped 
by 2S percent. Hussell (i960) reports that the cost-price squeeze was 
responsible for UO percent of the farm auctions. Between 19l*0 and 1961, 
in MahasVa Ccxsaty, Iowa, the local® =>f the study, 5ij? toas ceased to 

exist. 

In 19h9 tli0 average capital managad by a singl© fai^Ji opercitor in 
Mahaska County was $37,?10. According to Mogged (1963) only ten years 
later this figure had risen to $62,300. All those who could not keep 
pace x^th this inoreaSGd demand for capital wore forced to drop out of 

farming. 

The problem under study tjso whether thes® economic conditions ouased 

aigratioii to be aolsctlvo oaough to affect the intellectual level of the 

remaining farm faaiilies and rui’al co-munity. 

PROCEDURES 

Definition of Terms 

Farm children. Those children whose paa-ents= chief source of income 

- - - I 



is derived from farming. 

' Nonfar m children. Not used in the \isual sense of the census definition, 
but refers to those children living within the rural cornmunity, in town, 

a 

village, or open country, whose fathers’ occupat5.ona are other than farming. 

Control group. Used inter changably with the term "non- farm". In the 
sens© of being a group which had had similar socio-economic conditions 
as the farm group, except for their father occupation, they served as 
a control group. 

Coicmunity . Iho area in njrth Mahaeha County, Iowa, which was served 
by the Lacey and New Sharon High Schools prior to 1958, and which, sine© 
that year, was incorporated into the North MshasKia Goitimunity School District* 
It consists of approximately 186 square miles and in the 1962’63 school 
year had an enrollment of about 727 students. 



Sources 

Th© sources used were the permanent records and cumulate. v© 
records of the North Mahaska Schools, th© pemanant records of the 
County Superintendent of Schools of Mahaska County, th© Alumiii records 
from the Lacey and New Sharon High Schools, th© '"'Ownship assessors lists, 
and personal interviews. 



Measilrements .. 

Keasuroments used were the Otis^ QuickCs coring Mental Test, 
the Kuhlman-Andsrson Intelligence Test, the California Test of Mental 



Maturity, th© HemriOn-Nelson Intelligence Test, th© Stanford-Binet 
Intelligence Test, the Detroit Intelligence Tests, The Wecheler Intelligence 
Scale for Childrsn, and in a very few cases, unnamed intelligence tests. 
Ttor© more than on© test score was available, the follo^dng procedure was 
used: gnow scores were used. In cases of more than one score 

being recorded, the highest of th© scores was ussd except in th© study of 
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families, when the mean score was used. Regardless of score, an unnamed 
test score was never used unless it was the only score available. 

IJhe sample included the ninth grsda atudcnta of Lacey and New Sharon 
High Schools, and the later for^iisd North Hahaska High School from the 
year 1931 through 1963, and thosa students enrolled in grades three 
through eight in the North Mahaska Schools during the 1962-63 school 
year. This made a total of 1,975 cases. 

Tests of Slgiitficancs 

In the coif5>arisons of the rariges of IQ tost scores, the significance 
of the differences batueen IfiJ’g® samples suggestea by Garrett 

(1963) was used was his formula for the significance of the difference 

between two percentages (1963, p* 127 & p. 135) 

FINDINGS AND COMPARISONS 

Th© study was co^iprisod of five separate but related sections: the 

twenty-year study, the s©V0nt©en«>ysar study, eisigration, iimatgration, and 
family pairings. 

The Twenty-Year Study 

The twenty-year period wavS chosen for three reasons; {!) it approximates 
a generation, (2) when considering economic pressure as a factor in migration, 
it formed the ofjtimum in contrast because of th® ¥orld War II prosperity 
in agricultural areas, (3) prior’ to 19)rl» the percent of data available 
was markedly less, giving less concltisive evldsnco. 

Sample. In th© twenty-year study, two samplings, one at th© beginning 
and the other at th© end of a twenty year interval were used. The sample 
consisted of the entire ninth grad© classes in th© New Sharon and Laceje 
High Schools for the years of 19Ul"ii3, 66 individuals. The second part 
of the sampl© was th© complete ninth grad© classes for the same geographic 



II. 

within th© North Mahaaka Community School District, for the years 1961-63, 113 
students. Complete data were available for 82.^ percent of the pupils from 

the 19U1-U3 period^ 9h.6 percent for the 1961-63 period. 

Drop-out factor . To aocertain whether the drop-out rate between eighth 

grade and ninth would bo sufficiently greater in the earl^period to bias 
the results, detailed investigations were conducted of every child graduating 
from eighth grade during the years 1939^h2 and 19^8-62, in the three interior 
townships, prairie, Union, and Adame. These townships made up more than 
half of the total area, were centrally located in the district, and extended 
nearly the full length of the district from north to south. For these reasons, 
it was considered that they imve representative of the district as a whole. 

The eighth grad® graduates from these three tomiships were, then, compared 
with the enrollment in ninth grads in the near-by high schools, of New Sharon, 
Lacey, Barnes City, Oskaloosa, and Pella, for the years 19UO-h5 and 1960-63. 
The added years were a precaution against missing who repeated a grade 
or stayed out of school to work, i7hich was a rather comraon practice at the 
1938 -U^ period. Tha drop-out rat© was 10.6 percent for the years 19hl-b3? 
zero percent in th® 1961-63 period. This drop in percentage was statistically 
significant at the .01 level of confidence. Farm children represented 6h 
percent of the drop-outs in 19ia^U3. Only 36 percent of the drop-outs were 

girls .. 

CoEimunity oJsang©. Though -the drop-out factor Eight tend to malce the 
earlier group more seleotlva, the vaean IQ score of the classes of 19U1-U3 
was lOli.3, as compared fiith a mean of 109.7 for the years of 196l«63. The 
modal IQ rose from IOU.5 in 19iil'-U3, to U!i.5 in 1961-63. In 19l*l~ll3» 

30 .li percent of the ootimmtty's children scored above 110. In 1961-63, 
this percentage had risen to 59.8 percent, which was significant at the .01 
level. In 19U1-U3, 7 percent of the entire group had IQ scores below 
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90. By 1961-63, this had increased to 11.2 percent, a marked, but not 
statistically significant increase. For the community, as a whole, 
the mean rose, while both extremes increased. See Table 1, following. 
Table 1. Results of the Twenty- Year Study-Community Change in IQ 



Test Scores 



19U1-U3 



Number of cases 
Percent of data complete 
Percent of IQ scores above IIG 
Percent of IQ scores beloi^ 90 
Moan IQ of the cornmnity 
Modal IQ of the comamnity 
Moan of the high 20 percent 
Moan of the low 20 pQrcQnt 



82.9 
32. ii 

7.0 

IOU.3 

10U.9 

119.0 

90.9 



1961-63 

9U.6 

S9.8 

11.2 

109.7 

im.s 
128.1 
87.3 



«-a-Statistlcally significant at the .01 j.ev@l of confidence 



Diff. 



+ 12.1 

+27. 

+ ij,.2 

+ 9 .^ 
+ 10.0 
+ 9.1 
3.2 

o 



Chaiwe in faii« population. As the study was particularly interested 
in the evolution of the IQ score distribution of the farm population, the 
children of those actually engaged in farming as their chief occupational 
pursuit were segregated into one group. To form a control group, with 
which to make comparisons, all other children in the area were placed in 
e second group. Their parents consisted of business men, truckers, and 
laborers . The farm group and the control group or nonfarm group went to 
the same schools, churches, traded at the same stores, participated 
tobsthar in the sasis forms of recreation and coraiunity activities and 
had the same forms of eommnication and transportation. Economically, 
there were few extremes in either group, with tVi® exceptions ooouring 
tr about the same extent in both farm and nonfara groups . The mean IQ 
score of the farm group in 191(1-43 was IOU.7. Kie naan lor the control 
group was lOlt.O. The higher drop=out rate of the farm children of the 
19U1“1(3 period may have biased the sample slightly in favor of the farm 
group. If that were true, it would most certainly eliminate any advantage 
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which they may appear to have had at that period. 

In 1961-63> 96*3 percent of the data waa complete. The control 
group'0 mean IQ score was 10).. 7, practically the same as in 19hl»l43^ 

The faria group ‘^9 mean rose from the lOh.? of the 19hl~ii3 period, to 
113.3 for the 1961-63 period, a significant increase at the .05 level. 

The high 20 percent of the farm group and th© eontiol group made 
a pai'allel increase. The farm group's incroass exceeding that of the 
control group by 2.2 points. The low 20 percent of the two groups moved 
contrarily, however. “[I'he fans group mean for th© low 20 percent moved 
from 93.3 In 19U1-U3 to 97.1 in I 96 I- 63 . The control groups’ low 20 
percvent dropped from 87.8 to 79 during this same period. The difference 
in these two gs'oups in 1961-63 was signlficsn'o at the .01 level. 

In 19Ul-*h35 30.2 percent of the farm group and 35 • 7 percent of the 
control group had IQ scores above 110 . By 1961-63 9 the farm group's 
percentage above 110 had risen to 65. 5, a significant increase at the 
.01 level. The nonfarm group ''s percentage above 110 had risen to h8.1, 
which was a^sirked increase, but did not reach statistical significance. 

See Table 2, and Figure 1, following. 

Table 2. Results of the Twenty-Year Study- Comp arisen of Fana and Konfarm 
IQ Scores 



cases 

Percent of data 
Mean IQ score 
Percent above 110 
Percent below 90 
Mean of high 20 percent 
Moan of low 20 percent 

1961-63 Number of cases 
Percent of data 
Mean IQ score 
Percent above 110 
Bercent below 90 
Mean of high 20 percent 
Mean of low 20 percent 



Farm 


Nonfarm 




25 


78.6 


93.3 


10U.7 


lOli.O 


30.2 


35.7 


2.3 


m.3 


118.0 


X 19.1 


93.3 

Q «;3 22^ cn CCA <a 


87.8 

r«t=v«x .ajimuM 


55 


51 


96.3 


96.3 


113.3 


10 L .7 


65.5 


li8.1 


1.8 


21,2 


129.2 


128.1 


97.1 


79 . U 



Diff. 

+IU .7 
.. 0 .7 

+ 5 .^ 
^12.0 
+ 1.1 

- 5.5 

i. cfo ea ew <>«i 5» feo .3* <•» ^ <^ *^ *^ ** 

- U 
0.0 

» 8.6**’ 
-17. li 
+19. h’**'*^ 

- 1.1 
- 17 . 7 ^'** 



'OiffcrencJ'ToTstatistlcaUy aignlfieant unlsBS staged. 

i-<a-oax.i3!iically tfigBU’-ican* at ta. .&> «o.UiO*ui«. 

“ ‘ "of confiaence. 



-x-J^Statistically significant at the .01 level 



The Seventeori'^Xear Study 



Realizing that the first study had used a comparatively small sample, 
the study was conducted again using a five year period as a sampling at 
both the beginning and end of a seventeen year interval. 

Sample and procedure. All students enro: .ed as ninth graders in 
Lacey and New Sharon High Schools during the years 19U1-U6 were compared 
with those from the identical geographic area within the North Mahaska 
Community School District during the years 19^8-63. This yielded a total 
of U32 cases, 201 from the first period and 231 from the latter period. 

Findings. The sevantoen-year study confirmed the trends oaserved 
in the twanty-^year study. For tha commnity, as a who3.e, the mean IQ 
was 106.7 for the 19iil~U6 period, but had risen to 110.6 during the last 



five year period. 

In 19hl-*l‘6, the low 20 percent of the farm group had a moan score 
of 93.1s the nonfarm group, 89.0. By 19^8-63, the low 20 percent of 
the farm group had risen from 93.1 to 9^.7. The mean of the low 20 
percent of the control group dropped from 89.0 to 86.x during th© same 

interval . 

In 19l.!.l<^ii65 tlio high 2C percent of tha farm students had a mean 
score of 12^.75 the control group ‘‘s high 20 percent had a mean of 123.7. 
By 1998=*63, the mean of the high 20 percent of the farm group had risen 
to 130.21 the control group to 128.7, nearly th© same increase for both 
groups. Of the far^ri group, 3.9 percent scored below 90 in 19l^l-U6; 2.2 
percent in 19b8-63. Th© nonfarm group’s percentage increased from 12.3 
percent in 19Ul«-h6, to lU.ii percent below 90 in 19^8-63, th© two f-roups 
moving in opposite directions juot as had been noted in the twenty^year 

study. 
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Th© perc 0 n‘taigfe> scoring above 110, rose in both Tarni and nonfarm 
groups. In 19U1-U6, 3?. 5 percent of the farm group had IQ test scores above 
110. This incrsaged to 6^.7 percent by 195B-63> which was significant at 
the .01 level. During the interval, the nonfarm group*s percentage 

scoring above 110 rose from 37*0 to ,li8.1 percent, which is a large but 
not statistically significant increase. See Table 3, following. In 
both the 20 year study and the 1? year study the girls scored higher than 

did the boys at each comparision. 



Emigration 

If, as had been indicated by other earlier studies, the more capable 
individuals tend to migrate from a community and the less capable and 
less well educated tend to remain and reproduce, and if parents, except 
for a slight regressive tendency, produce children similar to themselves, 
one would expect the mean IQ of the comiiunity to lower slightly. As this 



did not appear to b© occurring, another comparison was made. 

Sample and procedure. The records of all those who had been enrolled 
as ninth graders in the New Sharon and Lacey High Schools between the 
years of IPlil-^S were ox-smined, a total of ^2^ cases. No records were 
used subsequent to 19^2 to insure the completion of educational plans 
and the estsblisteont of a permanent residence following high school 



gradiiation. Of th© ^25 cases, school records were Incomplete in 7S? cases 
and 13 were deceased. Of the remaining U37, whose records were complete, 
all were traced. They were divided into tuo groups, farm and non»-farni, 
according to their fathers® occupations. Taosq two groups were then 
separated into three sub»groups eachs (group FA), those fanft children who 
stayed on in the community to farm; (group FB), those farm children who 
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Table 3 . 



ReQults of the SaYenteen^Isar Study Comparison of Farm and 
Nonfarw IQ Scores: 





19 U 1 - U 6 


1958-63 


Diff. 


Number of oases 


201 


231 


+30 


Mean IQ score of community 


106.7 


110.6 


^ 3.9 


Percent scoring below 90 
Farai group 
Nonfarm Group 


3.9 

12.3 


2.2 


- 1.7 

^ 2.1 


Percent scoring above 110 
Farm group 
Nonfaimi Group 


37.5 

37.0 


65.7 

18.1 


+28 • 3 '^^ 
+ 11.1 


Mean IQ score of low 20 percent 
Farm Group 
Nonfarm Group 


93.1 

89.0 


95.7 

86.2 


+ 2.6 
■» 2 .8 


Mean IQ score of high 20 percent 
Fam Group 
Nonfarm Group 


12 lt .7 

1 S 3.7 


130.2 

128.7 


+ 5.5 

■ f - 5.0 






Differences not statistically significant sinless starred. 
^'Statistically significant at the .01 le^el of confidence. 
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stayed on in th© comunity in a nonfarm occupation j (group FC), those 
farm children who left the communityj (group NA), the nonfarm children 
who stayed on in th© community in a nonfarm occupation; (group M), the 
nonfarm children sho stayed in the community but migrated to a farm; 
and finally, (group NO), those nonfarm children who left the community. 

.A total of six groups were, thus, formed on the basis of their own occupations 

in 1963* 

Findings,. In group FA, only 21.6 percent of those reared on a farm 
were able to stay on a farm in the same cossFSunity and pursue faimtng as 
their own occupation, the man IQ of this group was 10^.^. Of th© 78. h 
percent leaving the fam, 7.5 percent stayed on in the community in a 
nonfarm occupation, group FB. The mean IQ score of this group tms 106.1 
-•'‘•htii mean score of those 3-eaving the farm to siove ouGsid© th© community, 
group FC, was 108.U. Though not statistically significant, it conforms 
to previous studies in that on an average, those with the most potential 



travel farthest. 



This trend was also shown by th© nonfam children. Only 15-2 percent 
of this group stayed on in the cominunity in a nonfai^ occupation. The 



mean IQ score 
six groups, 
averaged 107. 



of those who did, group HA, was 100.1, the lowest of the 
Those nonfarra children leaving th© community, group HC, 

7. The remaining group, group S^B, those Inonf arm children 



who mi^^rated to farras x^ithin the comunity, had a mean IQ score of 103.8, 



th© highest of any of the six groups. 



though not significantly so. 



Th© 



highest scoring group stajdng within the comunity and migrating to a 



fai’m runs counter to the theory 
is a type of selective migration 



of the ablest moving th© farthest and 
which raises the level of the faiui 



group at the expense of the nonfarm population and helps maintain uh© 
level of the community, as a whole. See Table h following. 



o 
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TABLE h RESULTS OF THE STUDY OP MGRATION 







Group 


No. of 
cases 


Percent 
o.f total 

wg.wwum«wR«Tu>iM— i*m«— n 


Mom 

TQ 


Farm 


FA 


Remained in the 
coz«mnlty 
to farm 


63 


21.6 

Rai-<jLjuaiiJWLi»».%wrmiwn«i”«-^ 


10^.^ 


Children^ 

292 

cases 


FB 


Remained in 
th® community 
in a nonfarm 
occupation 


22 


7.S? 106.1 




FC 


Moved from 
th© community 


207 


70.9 


IVJ.lj 

iBMxwjts 


Nonfarm 


KM 


Remained in 
the community 


22 


15.2 


lOC.l 



all remaining 
in community 



Children 

cases 



in nonfarm 
occupations 



Kemainad in 
th® community 
but moved to 
a farm 






17 



11.7 108.8 



n r»f ii nmu fw niwf r ii w i r~r i»rrinrr~rr^***~*** ' ' ‘ ' * --^*« *^ m 



Moved from th® 
NC comsiunity 



106 



73.1 107.7 



105 a 
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Immigration 

to pursue further, the factor of reverse migration»«fana immigrants, 
a study of all those sho had moved into the community was made. 

Sam ple and procedure . All the Children enrolled in the North Mahaska 
Community School Districb in grades three through ten during the 1962-63 
school year were used as a sample, h93 cases « All the IQ test score data 
was complete and 100 percent of their parents were traced as to prior 
residence. The sample was then divided into three groups: {group R), 
resident, those whose parents, one or both, had attended school in this 
same geographic area, either grade or high school) (group IP), immigrants 
to farms, children whose parents immigrated to farms within the community 
since adulthood) and finally (group IN), taigrants to nonfarming occupations, 
children whose parents immigrated to nonfarm occxipations within the community 
since’ adulthood. (Group IF, immigrants to farms should not be confused 



with group NB, immigrants to farms In the study of emigration. They were 
entirely separate groups.) There wer© 3h^ i^^ the resident group, ^6 in 
the group immigrating to fams, and 92 in the group immigrating to nonfarm 
occupations. Th® parents of the resident chliarrsn (group R) mad© up a 
fourth group of 101, (group P). 

FlndinjSS. The mean IQ score of tliojso iimiiigrating to fame, group IF, 

Has 109.6, which Is higher than that of those isiitiigrating to nonxara 
occTipations, group II-L The mean score of group IN was IO6.I1. This finding, 
though not high enough to b© statistically significant, tends to substantiate 
the findings of the study of emigration, that there exists a posIt^*ve 

selectivity in the farm iralgration. 

The mean IQ score of the resident group of students was 112.1. That 
of their parents was 10ij..9. Though not otatlstically significant, it was 
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certainly a notlcabl® increase which suggested that sn actual increase in 
IQ test scores might occur from one generation to the next and led to the 
study of family pairings. Se© Table following. 

Family Pairings 

Sine© it appeared that instead of a slight trend toward the me an 5 
th© second generation of residents were scoring noticeably higher than 
the firstj it seemed uorthwhile to ©xamine this factor, by excluding 
marriages to persons outside the coumtunity and checking the result. 

Samplo and procedure. All the records of tne ninth graders in 
the New Sharon, Lacey, and th© more recently fomsd North Mahaska High 
Schools from the year 1931 through 1963 ©xasainsd. Those children 
enrolled in grades thre© through eight during the 1962-63 school year 
were also Included, making a total of 1,976 individuals. From this group, 
all the fomiliee were selected from which there was a complete set of data 
on th© father, mother, and all their children who would have reached school 
age. This yielded 26 families, consisting of 52 parents, and 5^ children, 
a total of 107 Individuals. 

In this study, a doflnito change was mad© in manner of recording IQ 
test scores for tlie feUowi,ng reasons: (1) tUe prior section concerning 

iBimlgration had already sliOTO the ehildrsns’ scores to be considerably 
higher than that of the parent group when the top score was used} (2) 
previously, the coB^parlsonB had been concerned with large groups of 
parents and offstpring in which occasional spuriously high or low scores 
average out. In the present comparisons, where a family consisted of 
only two parents, such could not bs assumed to be sufficiently operative} 
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TABLE ^ RESULTS OF THE STUDI OF MIGRATION 



Total no. 
of cases 


Group 


No. of 
cases 


Percent 

total 


of Mean 
IQ 




' 


R 


Children tJhos© 
parents (on© or both) had 
attended school In the 
community 


vac icatatKW&a v<«n— — nw 


70.0 


112.1 




1*93 


IF 


Children ts^hose 
parents had 

iiranigrated to 
farms in the 
comiaunlty since 
adulthood 


^6 


11 . U 


109.6 




«l 


IN 


Children whose 
parents had 
immigrated to 
nonfarm occupations 
in the corm?mnity 
since adulthood 


92 


18.7 


106 . 1 * 




101 


P 


Parents of Group R 


101 


M»9«l 


101*. 9 





(3) not priffiarlly th^ piirposc of this ?Jtudy to establish tbs 

tiniest msasur® of th© offsprings « intelligenc®, but to remove all factors 
which might, in results In favor of tbs offspring. 

It was, therefore, decided to depart from the established procedure, 
and treat the data with th© utmost conservatl-Yissa, knowing that if even 



then, an incroas© persistsd, the increaos would, in all. probability, be 
actually considerably greatsr than moasured by this particular comparison. 

In accordaric© with this policy, the IQ t©st scores for aacn child 
were ‘averaged and the mean rsthsr than the top score recorded. From these 
means, the wesn for all the children of one faaiily ims figured and compared 
with the mean of their own two parents. Ih© mean for the entire parent 
group was also compared with th© mean for th© entire group of offspring. 

These famili^-'’ were then oub-divided Into fans and nonxarm families , 
according to th© fathers’ oecupatlons, and the coTirparisons made on 



a f arm’*nonjH(»rt>i basis. 

Findings. In 86.2 percent of 



sxc©cded that 



of their parsnts 



the esfif©i3 thfi mean of the offspring 
. S©0 Tablesf 6 and ? following. 



utt 



Table 6. Results of Family Pairings 
iJusber of rscerds examined - «> 
fabor of farAUisa isol-ivtod 
I'luiifeer of offspring 
'Numbor of parent© - " ~ 

Mean IQ scor© of the offspring - 
Mean IQ score of the parents 
Humber of points offspring 
oxceedod parents 
Percent of cases in which f^ffspring^s 
IQ score excseclod that of parents - 



fTv wA 



CM 



1,976 

26 

!5i> 

$2 



rrt ra 



tTi> •*» rw 



oy «!»'<?•* 



ter «» <o> r:* 



mt t(«» 



110.7 

105.3 

5*U 

86.2 



16 . 



Table 7. Results of Faiilly Pairings on a Farra-Honfarm Basis 



Fam 

Families 

12 
23 
2h 

12ii.6 
10^,6 

19.0 

91.6 



Nonfanst 

Familiss 






ih 

33 

28 

109.9 

10^.1 

b.e 

79.3 



+2 

+10 

^lU.7 

-00.5 

-1)4.2 

-12,3 



Number of fsailies 
Number of offspring 
Number of 'parent® 

Mean IQ score of offepring 
Mean IQ score of parents 
Number of points offspring^® 
mean exceeds that of parents 
Percent of offspring 
exceeding parents 

Differences not ctatifstically significant unless starred. 

Sumasi'y 

There has bssen a st.atlstioall,y signTl'leanfe Hss ia th® msan IQ 
soora of farsi childrsn during uJio ttjaauy years prsc 00 d 1 .Bg 19ol-63. 

This increasa has not been psrallalcd by tha nonfaK^i children living 
-„-ith3ii the sen® rural eoioamlt?. Selective Migration has been shot® to 
be an active factor In this feoi-easa bu.t net the only or perhaps even 
tho nost ijisportant factor involved. Sobs factor or laotors 0 .. envi. onnent 
possassad by the fai-ia chiMrea and a aegraant of the nonfam population 

Eppssrs to promote 'fcltis intclisctual grDWs.»n. 
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